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Comment 


Verdi died aged eighty-seven on January 27, 1901, and from 
January 27, 1951, the opera houses of to-day will join in commemor- 
ating the fiftieth anniversary of his death. All over the world 
opera-goers will have an opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of some of his lesser-known works, and they may find, as we found 
after the Sadler's Wells production of Simone Boccanegra, that by no 
means all the unfamiliar works are in fact unimportant. 

It is no longer necessary to pull down Wagner to exalt Verdi; 
on the other hand, it is hard to preserve an impartial attitude 


towards their music. All his life Verdi was a professional opera 
composer who aimed to produce rather than to lay the foundations 
of a new art form. No one would deny the importance of the 


innovator, but nothing could be more dangerous than to judge the 
creative artist primarily by whether he attempts consciously to 
develop the practical side of his art, or not. If Wagner was a 
historical necessity in the nineteenth century to counteract what one 
may term the social influences on opera and to bring about a general 
re-assessment of its aesthetic principles, Verdi was just as necessary 
as a counter-influence, which was of equal weight and no less pro- 
gressive, and to which a future generation of composers could turn 
as an antidote to Wagnerism. 

Verdi developed enormously as an artist but he never found cause 
to change the basic principles of his art, and the difference between, 
say, Nabucco and Otello is one of skill not of creed, of degree not 
of kind. His conviction never changed that without an expressive 
vocal line, opera as an art-form would be lost. The principle ts 
just as valid in its most obvious application, which might be said 
to culminate in Trovatore, as in its most subtle, examples of which 
can be found everywhere from the sleep-walking scene of Macbeth 
to Falstaff. Like Pope, he believed that ** the proper study of man- 
kind is man,’’ and his aim was to express character in the widest 
sense, so that the human side of the figures in his operas, however 
much they may be products of the romantic tradition, is a prime con- 


sideration of the music. His increasing sensitivity to drama and 
character is reflected in the steady evolution of the principles of 
structure and shape which he developed. He found the _ perfect 


forms for what he had to say and these assumed a position of almost 
equal importance with the vocal line as a means of expression. 

In this issue, we have asked four English composers to contribute 
to a symposium on the subject of Verdi. To my mind nothing in 
present-day opera gives rise to more optimism than the signs that 
composers are returning more and more to a belief in the expressive 
vocal line and in the principles of structure which were Verdi's. 
Verdi was not a teacher in his lifetime, but it is probably now true to 
say that Falstaff has become more directly influential than Tristan. 
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Verdi as a boy giving a music lesson to Contessa 
Zaccaria di Cremorna. Painting by Podesti, reproduced 
by kind permission of Count Guido Chigi Saracini. 


Verdi Over Fifty Years 


° 
By Francis Toye 

The improvement in the value of what may irreverently but most 
expressively be called Verdi's stock during the fifty years that have 
elapsed since his death must remain a matter of great satisfaction 
to those who have always believed in and loved his music. The 
musical stock exchange is just as unreasonable and capricious an 
institution as that which deals in commercial stocks and shares, and 
it is furious how well the jargon of the latter fits the fluctuations of 
the former. If we had a musical press corresponding to our financial 
press the various assessments of composers could be expressed in 
precisely similar terms. For instance Bachs are still booming while 
Handels are beginning to show a slow but gradual recovery. Beet- 
hovens sag somewhat but Mozarts remain well above par; except 
in Paris there is little interest in Mendelssohns, and there are 
practically no dealings in Sibelius outside the London market. 
Verdis and Wagners now stand at about the same valuation, etc., 
etc. How beautifully it all goes!) And what nonsense it all is. 

Still, we who have fought for a proper recognition of Verdi's 
genius can scarce ly be expected not to rejoice. How much water 
has flown under how many bridges since the spectacle of an Italian 
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organ-grinder moved an English poet to write: ‘* The music’s only 
Verdi . . ."’ Precisely how long ago that was I cannot say but | 
find difficulty in believing that it was after the first decade of this 
century. 

I do not know what person, if indeed there was such a person, 
should be accounted originally and primarily responsible for the 
Verdi Renaissance. The most likely choice, 1 suppose, would be 
Franz Werfel. 1 myself have been, in the United States, credited 
with the honour but I can substantiate no claim to it. As I im- 
plicitly stated in the preface of my book on Verdi the great Verdi 
Renaissance in Germany, though unknown to me when I began 
writing, had already been in existence for several years. By the time 
the book was published the annual number of Wagner and Verdi 
performances in Germany and Austria were approximately the 
same. If anyone wishes to know the actual figures they are given 
in the preface to my Verdi biography should he be fortunate enough 
to be able to find a copy of it in England. Perhaps I may claim 
credit for the extensic to England and the United States of the 
German awakening, especially as regards an enlargement of the 
Verdi repertory. 

Up to the first World War at any rate the Verdi repertory in 
England was extremely limited. Rigoletto, Il Trovatore and La 
Traviata, with a very occasional Un Ballo in Maschera as a kind 
of tit-bit, represented the sum total of the mid-nineteenth century 
operas. Of the later operas Aida alone was permanently in the 
repertory, though Otello could be heard from time to time. Falstaff 
was regarded more or less as a musicians’ preserve of which the 
best proof is the fact that Stanford chose it as the opera to be given 
by the Royal College students at one of their annual performances 
a few years before the war. 

How different from the position now when not only ** middle ” 
works such as Don Carlos, Simone Boccanegra and La Forza del 
Destino, and an early opera such as Macbeth, have been given in 
England, many of them frequently. The Messa da Requiem, too, 
instead of being an exotic rarity has passed into the normal reper- 
tory of innumerable choral societies. Thus, for the first time, the 
English public is in a position to appraise the steady evolution of 
Verdi’s style. 

Previously people used to talk as ‘f there were two Verdis more 


or less distinct. For instance when I myself was at school our 
music master used to hold up to scorn what he called the ‘* tum-ti- 
tum ’’ Verdi with his ** guitar accompaniments,’’ but informed us 


that he had seen the light sometime in the ‘seventies and had at 
the end of his life written two quite respectable operas worthy of 
any German composer. This, I think, was typical of the academic 
attitude generally though not perhaps of an exceptionally en- 
lightened person such as Villiers Stanford, some of whose choral 
music was much influenced by the Verdi of the later period. It was 
Stanford who wrote by far the most interesting notice, German, 
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Verdi in 1844, at the time of ‘‘ I due Foscari’”’ 


By permission of the Museum of La Scala, Milan 
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French, Italian or English, of the first performance of Falstaff at 
La Scala in 1893, wherein he emphasised the marked influence of 
Beethoven on much of the music, traced certain technical Meyer- 
beerian influences and rightly put his finger on the excessive 
rapidity of movement as likely to militate against wholehearted 
public acceptance of one of the greatest masterpieces in operatic 
literature. It may be doubted, however, whether most of Stanford's 
academic colleagues, Parry for instance, were prepared to follow 
him thus far. This was the period of German musical hegemony 
in England at its most rigid; those who did not worship Wagner 
adored Brahms, uniting only in agreement that nothing originating 
outside Germany or Austria could be of primary importance. Inevit- 
ably this attitude affected the current valuation of Verdi. I suspect 
that the famous recantation of von Bilow, wherein he publicly pro- 
claimed how wrong and biased had been his previous judgment of 
Verdi’s music, was largely responsible for the prevalent English 
classification of the later Verdi as good and of the earlier Verdi 
as negligible. Bilow after all had reserved his enthusiasm for 
Aida and works subsequent to it. Besides it was always open, to 
the Wagnerians at any rate, to suggest that his conversion might 
well be due to a desire, conscious or unconscious, to be revenged 
on Wagner for stealing his wife. As a matter of fact the theory 
is untenable because to the best of my belief Biilow’s admiration for 
Wagner’s music never waned. Parenthetically, Wagner’s almost 
complete silence about Verdi has always somewhat intrigued me. 
True, he was dead before the production of Otello and Falstaff but 
he must have heard the Messa da Requiem and presumably Aida. 
In any case there is a widespread conviction, current even to-day, 
that Teutonic influences were responsible for Verdi’s change of 
manner in his later works. This is completely erroneous. The in- 
fluence of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven can be traced in some of 
Verdi’s earlier operas; they were assimilated, as always ‘in his 
case, as part of the musical idiom of the time. The contention that 
he was influenced by Wagner, once so generally accepted, seems 
to me quite contrary to the facts. How far and how much Verdi 
bothered his head at all about Wagner's increasing influence and 
popularity it would be very interesting to know. Werfel’s admirable 
but wholly imaginative novel would appear to suggest that round 
about the ‘eighties the matter was of great concern to him but I 
have never been able to discover any evidence, either in his letters 
or elsewhere, that this was so. I suppose that the flight of the 
conductor Mariani to the Wagnerian camp in the ‘sixties was the 
event that brought Verdi up most sharply against Wagner and 
Wagnerians. But this did not influence his music; the notes that 
he made at Mariani’s performance of Lohengrin at Bologna prove 
as much. The quarrel with Mariani had, on his side at any rate, 
nothing to do with aesthetics. It was personal, arising, according 


Verdi in 1857. By permission of the Museum of La Scala, Milan 
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to those who love a romantic interpretation, from the love of both 
for the same woman; according to those who base their opinions 
on mere evidence, from Verdi’s disapproval of Mariani’s behaviour 
in matters of finance. Boito, contrary to general belief, strength- 
ened the already existent Beethoven influence rather than implanted 
a new Wagnerian influence in Verdi's music. 

The fact of the matter is that the part assigned to Wagner in 
Verdi's evolution should really be given to Meyerbeer, who of 
course influenced both Verdi and Wagner alike. Even Berlioz, as 
witness the Dies Irae in the Requiem, not to mention Verdi's tribute 
to the orchestral virtuosity of the French master, affected him more 


than Wagner ever did. The legend of Wagner's influence would 
never, I think, have arisen had all Verdi's operas, instead of some 
half-dozen, been known to the public. Even as early as I Vespri 


Siciliani traces of Meyerbeer are visible, while Don Carlos is per- 
meated with Meyerbeerianism from beginning to end. As a matter of 
fact Don Carlos is perhaps the most significant of all the operas 
to one who wishes to understand Verdi's evolution. Unfortunately 
it is also one of those given least frequently. I will not pretend to 
be surprised at this because it is a work of markedly unequal 
merits containing some of the most magnificent music (the scene 
between King Philip and the Grand Inquisitor) and some of the 
least effective music (the whole auto-da-fé scene) that Verdi ever 
wrote. But the comparative neglect of it remains a pity. 

The truth is that not only is no German or indeed any other 
extraneous influence responsible for the change in Verdi's later 
manner, but that in the strict sense of the word there exists only 
perfectly logical and natural evolution. The germ of the humour 
of Falstaff is to be found in Un Ballo in Maschera and Fra 
Melitone’s music in La Forza del Destino; forerunners of the great 
duet between Otello and Iago can be noted in several earlier operas. 
The essential Verdian flavour of all his music remains surprisingly 
the same everywhere, when once allowance has been made for 
changes of taste and method during the best part of 80 years. 
Verdi, be it remembered, was always primarily a craftsman, and 
craftsmen like to assimiliate current technique. To the end of his 
life he protested that there was nothing wrong with the cabaletta 
as such, only it had gone out of fashion. Obviously it is not so 
difficult for us, for whom the whole idiom of Verdi, early, middle 
or late, has become superannuated, to judge his operatic corpus as 
a whole. We see far more easily than could our fathers the same 
rugged, compelling personality in a dozen of his works spread over 
half a century. Some modern musicians prefer, I am told, the 
operas of the Rigoletto-Traviata period; Stravinsky for instance. 
Who 50 vears ago could have imagined that a musicologist of the 
calibre of Sir Donald Tovey should sponsor the performance of 
such an intrinsically popular opera as Il Trovatore ? The wheel 
has indeed come full circle. It has been one of the greatest pri- 
vileges of my life to have been able to give it a shove. 
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Verdi—A Symposium 


Ralph Vaughan Williams : 


Verdi wrote operas. He did not add music to plays full of super- 
ficial philosophy or bogus psychology. He carried on his drama by 


means of lyric song. His orchestra, it is true, has a wonderful 
sonority, but it is the voice on which he counts to elucidate the 
situation. He realised that song can carry on a plot in a way 


which words alone can never do. 

A good example of this comes from the last Act of my favourite 
Verdi opera, Rigoletto. In case readers are not familiar with the 
opera I will briefly rehearse the story of the last Act (from memory, 
I fear, for I have lost my copy of the score). 

A wicked Duke has seduced (or is about to seduce, I forget 
which) the daughter of his Jester, who planning revenge with 
several ‘‘R’s,’’ persuades his friend, the keeper of a disreputable 
inn, to invite the Duke to his house, offering as a bait his, the inn- 
keeper’s, own daughter, who is quite ready to become seducee 
No. 2. The Duke is to be murdered and his body in a sack is to 
be thrown out of the window for the Jester to play with. 

On the night appointed the Duke arrives and sits at a table in 
the inn garden, drinking wine and making love to the innkeeper’s 
daughter, and singing to her the famous La Donn’é mobile, an 
obvious and banal tune, which it is impossible to forget. Having 
sung his prologue the Duke leads the girl into the house. 

At this moment the Jester’s daughter, Gilda, arrives and rushes 
into the inn after them, and it is she who gets murdered and not 
the Duke. Finally the Jester appears waiting outside the window. 
The sack is thrown down, but as he is gloating over it the Duke’s 
voice is heard in the distance singing La Donn’é mobile. -He has 
escaped ! The Jester tears open the sack and finds in it the body 
of his own daughter ! 

Here is a situation which with the aid of a striking tune can 
be made clear in a very short time and with very few words. With- 
out music this would have entailed a lot of boring explanation and 
perhaps an extra scene. This is real music drama. 

It is curious that though Verdi's whole art derives from Opera, 
vet his finest work, to my mind at all events, was written for the 
Church. 

Verdi's Requiem is a heap of contradictions. It gives, 
indeed, one of the strongest proofs that there are no canons of 
art. Any right-minded musician who only knew the Requiem from 
description would certainly condemn it. It is sentimental, as in 
the Recordare ; theatrical as in the Dies Irae; naively melodramatic 
as in the Tuba mirum; absurdly onomatopezic as in the Inter 
Oves. Sometimes as in Domine Deus he sails perilously near to 
the Café chantant. He frankly makes frequent use of such well- 
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worn aids to excitement as the diminished seventh and the chromatic 
scale. In spite, or perhaps because of all this, the Requiem is one 
of the stupendous monuments of art. 

Verdi’s art derives, as I have said, entirely from Opera. We 
see this even in something so far removed from the stage as a 
Church service. The Dies Irae at once suggests a stage scene. In 
the Mors stupebit death stalks on like a villain in an opera. In the 
Hostias we can see the rapt celebrant hardly daring to raise his 
voice in front of the Divine Mystery. The last pages of Libera Me 
give a vivid picture of a crowd of Italian peasants muttering 
their prayers. 

I suppose Verdi thought it necessary to have a little counter- 
point in a Church work as if to challenge comparison with the 
Academics, so he inserts two fugues, in which he manages to beat 
them at their own game. 

Falstaff is not my favourite opera. I know it is very brilliant 
and skilful and that the basket scene ensemble is a miracle of stage- 
craft. After all, the real Verdi carried on his drama in terms of 
broad tune, but Boito’s medicated Shakespeare hardly ever gives 
him a chance. Again and again the orchestra seems to be pre- 
paring us for something like the big tunes of his earlier operas, 
but they do not materialise. 

Let us be grateful, however, for the heavenly melody with the 
oboe which accompanies the love-making of Ann and Fenton. Here 
the composer was not hampered by his librettist’s sham Shake- 
speare, was able to rejoice in good Italian slush all about kissing ! 


Arthur Bliss: 


The star of Verdi's genius rose somewhat slowly on the musical 
horizon which I faced as a boy. Other brilliant stars there were— 
Bach, the Viennese classical school, Wagner, French and Russian 
contemporaries—but the great Italian was low in my heavens and 
cloud-covered. The cloud was the indifference shown to opera by 
the musical world of England at that time. Oratorio was the one 
satisfying form, and it was therefore natural that my first experience 
of Verdi’s music should come from singing in the choruses of his 
Requiem while I was at Cambridge. 

The Latin genius is invariably seductive to an Englishman, and 
this first glimpse of Vesuvian fire and Mediterranean serenity acted 
on me like a sunny Italian wine. I got the orchestral score of 
Otello and studied it deeply. Had not Stanford told his pupils that 
this was the model score for all who wanted to write for the opera 
house ? 

It was many years, however, before I had a chance to see this 
opera on the stage. Among its many wonders, one struck me with 
special amazement: Verdi had here triumphantly solved the subtle 
and difficult problem of the time factor. In the first twenty minutes, 
with rapid decisive strokes Verdi sets before us, in music, every 
ingredient for the tragedy that is to follow. I tried to calculate how 
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long in actual time the interim between the storm and the disgrace 
of Cassio would take. The two dimensions, Verdi’s time-in-music 
and the time of the world, have little relation. How has he so 
successfully persuaded us to this paradox, especially when, in the 
exquisite love-duet which ends this act, he makes the radiant minutes 
slip by as in real life? Only a genius who had truly taken infinite 
pains over his art could so easily and unobtrusively master this 
problem of inexorable time. 

I am not a learned composer,’’ he said, ‘* but I am a very 
experienced one.’’ Experienced indeed! Some twenty-eight operas 
vo to build his pyramid of fame, and then at the last two master- 
pieces crown it. In Otello and Falstaff Verdi, the master, solves the 
problem that daunts all writers of opera. We go to an opera house, 
first and foremost, to hear fine singing, because the human voice 
is capable of more expressive beauty than the finest Stradivarius. 
We also go to experience drama manifested in music. Our first 
wish is satisfied by a lyric style that demands for its effect a more 
or less static situation. Our latter wish can only be satisfied when 
rapid action and crossfire argument result in tense dramatic events. 
Eloquence of melody must in this way be allied to dramatic musical 
declamation, must if the total result is to have unity, flow and 
cohesion. 

Verdi had taken over in his vouth the artificial and rigid scheme 
of recitative and aria, together with the traditional demands by 
singers for repetition, cadenzas, long held high notes, and other 
easy tricks for winning applause. Gradually and _ painstakingl 
Verdi forged a new and flexible style in which the transition from 
lyric to dramatic was effected without a jolt. We can see him well 
on the way to a solution in such a passage as opens Act I of La 
lorsa del Destino, where the Marquis of Calatrava is bidding his 
daughter Leonora goodnight. A splendid example of the fusion of 
irreconcilables—the lyric and the dramatic—is found in Act. III of 
lida, from the moment Aida is heard tragically declaiming O patria 
mia right through the act to the final crv of Radames: Sacerdote, io 


esto a te. 
But it is in Falstaff, the last opera of all, that Verdi, in his eightieth 
vear, sets the crown on this technical accomplishment. The old 


alchemist mixes for the last time the opposing elements of drama, 
words, action and music, bringing forth imperishable gold, aglitter 


with wit, gaiety and life. 


Benjamin Britten : 
go I had the occasion to hear a series of perform- 
ances of those two old favourites, Traviata and Bohéme. At the 
time my feelings towards Verdi and Puccini were about the same— 


hoth of them efficient, with routine and apt stage-craft, but not 


Several vears a 


very interesting musically. So I was not surprised when after four 
or five performances I never wanted to hear Bohéme again. In 


spite of its neatness, | became sickened by the cheapness and empti- 
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ness of the music. On the other hand, I was surprised to find 
myself looking forward with excitement to each successive perform- 
ance of Traviata. In fact, after at least a dozen performances | 
felt I was only just beginning to know it, to appreciate its depths 
of emotion, and musical strength. That was the beginning of a 
devotion to the music of Verdi which grows greater as I grow older, 
as I get to know fresh works of his, and deepen my understanding 
of the ones I already know. 

To analyse a devotion to an art is beyond me, but here are a tew 
observations, which I hope will explain a little why I love the music 
of Verdi so much. 

The variety and strength of his melodies. Verdi can, of course, 
write the obvious square tunes, which use many repetitions of the 
same little phrase and work to an effective climax. These abound 
in the earlier operas, and are immediately endearing: I think par- 
ticularly of Parigi o cara in Traviata. But he can also write the 
long casual lines, a succession of apparently unrelated phrases, 
which repeated hearings discover to have an enormous tension deep 


below the surface. The wonderful ** conversational ’’ duet at the 
end of Act I of Otello is a case in point. 
Phe perpetual ** unobviousness *’ of his harmonies. Verdi has 


the gift, which only the very greatest have had: that of writing a 
succession of the simplest harmonies in such a way as to sound 
surprising and vet “ right.’’ The accompaniment to the Egyptian 
trumpet tune in Aida is an extreme example of this. Then later in 
his life he developed a new kind of harmonic originality, which | 
can most easily describe by reminding the reader of the astounding 
string accompaniment to the Bell strokes in the last scene of Falstaff, 


and the obscure Ave Maria ** on an enigmatic scale ’’ from the 
Quattro Pessi Sacri. 

His attitude to the voices on the stage and the orchestra. This 
seems to me to be perfectly right. The voices dominate, and the 


orchestra is the background—but what a background! In the later 
works especially, the orchestra has a range of colours wider than 
with any other composer. For soft shadings, the Nile scene in Atda 
is inimitable, and no one has ever made the orchestra roar so terrify- 
ingly as at the beginning of Otello. 

In the construction of his later works Verdi seems to have dis- 
covered the secret of perfection. At the beginning of his life he 
accepted the convention of the times in the sharp definition of Un 
numbers, and he balanced these numbers brilliantly. Fundamentally, 
he never changed this attitude, but later on the numbers melt into 
each other with a really astonishing subtlety. The fact that the most 
famous composer alive to-day dismisses Otello and Falstaff ** becaus« 
they are not written in numbers ”’ shows, it seems to me, that he 
does not know the works very well. 

And so on. I have no space to write about his vitality, his breadth 
of humanity, his courage, his extraordinary career which developed 
into an almost divine serenity. I should like to end with a personal 
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Giuseppina Strepponi, Verdi's second wife 
By permission of the Museum of La Scala, Milan 


confession. I am an arrogant and impatient listener; but in the case 
of a few composers, a very few, when I hear a work I do not like 
I am convinced it is my own fault. Verdi is one of these composers. 


Lennox Berkeley: 
Otello has a double importance for English people, for besides the 
universal admiration it arouses, it belongs, in some measure, 
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particularly to us. We feel this because it is above all a Shakespeare 
opera. Verdi, who all his life was a great Shakespeare lover, was 
much concerned as to how Otello would be received in England. 
He even seems to have had some misgivings on this point, which 
one can well understand, as he and Boito had been obliged to trun- 
cate, transpose, and generally remodel the play in order to make 
it suitable for operatic treatment. The changes are drastic. The 
first act of the play disappears altogether, and the opera opens with 
the scene that begins Act II, into which is incorporated however 
some of the dialogue between Iago and Roderigo in Act I. The 
serene and ecstatic love-duet is an interpolation; the action of the 
central part of the play is very much accelerated, and Acts IV and V 
are compressed into a single scene (Act IV of the opera). Yet, in 
spite of all these changes, the opera gives one the feeling of being 
very close to Shakespeare. In part this is due, no doubt, to Boito’s 
skill and taste, but it is still more due, | think, to the fact that 
there was a temperamental affinity between Shakespeare and Verdi; 
there is a human warmth, a full blooded urgency that they have in 
common. Otello’s outbursts of despair and fury have the same 
nobility and grandeur in the opera as in the play. How Shake- 
spearean, for instance, is the splendid Ah! mille vite gli donasse 
Iddio, the shuddering lago, ho il cor di gelo, the pathetic e tu 
come sei pallida. Even when setting lines that are not a translation 
of any in the play, the music retains always the right emotional 
quality, as in the lovely phrase, thrice repeated, which comes first 
near the end of the love-duet, and which with almost unbearable 
pathos closes the whole opera, Un bacio . . . ancora un_ bacio,. 
The mixture of tenderness and sensuousness here is a feeling similar 
to one that is often found in Elizabethan poetry, which makes one 
think how great was Verdi’s achievement in re-creating in another 
medium a type of sentiment belonging to another country and 
another age. Either that, or both poet and composer were able to 
touch certain human feelings that are too big to be confined within 
the limitations of period or nationality. 

To a musician, the score of Otello is a perpetual source of wonder 
and inspiration. Moreover, unlike certain masterpieces that are 
remote and isolated—points from which no advance is_ possible 





it is in the main stream of musical development, and looks forward 
to the music of to-day and to-morrow: the pure orchestral colours, 
the economy with which the instruments are used, and the actual 
quality of the sound resemble the better tendencies of contemporary 
music. 

More important than all this, the type of operatic construction 
which Verdi evolved and perfected in Otello has proved to be the 
only one that subsequent composers have been able to use success- 
fully. The music is continuous, but it is really a succession of 
movements joined together, which if we analyse them are based 
on the old forms, recitative, aria, ensemble and so on. But whereas 
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in the older Italian operas the different movements had their shape 
fixed by tradition, here they are free, and their form is dictated by 
the shape of the whole act. (This is precisely-the way in which 
most composers use classical forms to-day, retaining the general 
structure, but modifying the component parts.) It would seem 
to be the only operatic method that is still valid for one feels instinc- 
tively that a continuation of the Wagnerian style of symphonic 
development would be intolerable to-day, while a return to the earlier 
type of opera with recitativo-secco and set arias would be extremely) 
dificult to combine with any modern idiom. 

The austerities of the nineteen-twenties are over, a Composer is no 
longer expected to be as grimly intellectual as was then the fashion. 
He may even, without undue loss of face, indulge in a little melody 
here and there ; for this he will find the study of late Verdi 
rewarding—I say late Verdi, because it is only in the last works 
that his melodic line reaches its full freedom. In the earlier operas 
one feels that his glorious melodic gift is circumscribed by the 
conventional harmony of the time—but in Otello and Falstaff 
the melody creates its own harmony, and when that is the case, a 
composer has achieved that perfect freedom of expression which all 


creative artists try to reach. 


Tamagno, the original Otello in the death scene. 
By permission of the Museum of La Scala, Milan 











Verdi and Shakespeare 


By Cecil Gray 


The conjunction of the two names in the title of this essay is not 
due merely to the fact that the greatest works of Verdi's maturity, 
Otello and Falstaff, and one of the finest of his early period, Mac- 
beth, were based upon plays of Shakespeare, and that in addition 
throughout his life he was obsessed by the ambition to set King 
Lear to music (surely the greatest of all unwritten masterpieces), or 
even that he always regarded Shakespeare as the supreme dramatist 
and potential librettist of all time—but also because there was a 
deep psychological affinity between them, despite the differences 
between their respective arts, nationalities, and periods. Even if 
Verdi had never set any Shakespeare to music; even if he had 
never read a line of him or even ever have heard of him, that 
affinity would still exist. 

Now, I am well aware of all the dangers involved in facile and 
specious comparisons between the practice, and the practitioners, 
of different arts. No other form of critical approach is more con- 


ducive to wild and woolly thinking and writing. ‘* Raphael is like 
Mozart,’’ ** Beethoven is like Michelangelo,”’ ete.—how well we 


all know it, and how stupid and misleading it generally, and nearly 
always is ! So, if I make a comparison between Verdi and Shake- 
speare, the justly apprehensive reader can rest assured that it is done 
with my eyes widely open, and with a full consciousness of the 
dangers involved. But while such similes and comparisons are 
generally mere noxious, gaseous exhalations,  will-o’-the-wisps, 
leading writers and their unwary readers into the most treacherous 
marshes and uttermost morasses of art criticism, they can also 
if applied with a due sense of proportion and with regard to the 
limitations thereby dictated—shed a valuable light upon the intrinsic 
nature of both the subjects and objects of the comparison. And 
this allusion to subject and object lead, by a quite fortuitous modu- 
lation, to the main theme of this essay. 

\t the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino of 1949, to which I had the 
signal honour of being invited to deliver a discourse on the thesis 
of objectivity and subjectivity in musical art, I had occasion to 
mention the names of Shakespeare and Verdi in association, as 
representing, both of them, in their different ways, examples of a 
similar approach to their respective arts. The gist of what I said 
was that Verdi, with all his violent emotional rhetoric, was an 
essentially objective artist—that the feelings he expressed in his 
operas were not his own personal feelings, but those of his pro- 
tagonists, precisely as in the plays of Shakespeare. 

The eminent Macstro Ildebrando Pizzetti, who presided benignts 
over the proceedings, while agreeing with the substance of my com- 
parison of Verdi and Shakespeare, broke a friendly lance over m\ 
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head in respect of my view of Verdi's objectivity. Verdi, he roundly 
proclaimed, was essentially a subjective composer. My head, though 
no doubt bloody, remained unbowed, and has received support in 
that dignified attitude from a passage in the book on Verdi pub- 
lished some time after my Florentine discourse, by Aldo Obendorfter, 
in which the writer says that ‘‘ If ever there was an art of which it 
is impossible to sav that it has been lived (vissuta, personally ex- 
perienced) it is that of Verdi. . . . It is a dramatic art, objective 
in the strictest sense of the word, in which it is useless to seck 
the identity of the creator himself, but only the thing created; the 
drama and the personages involved in the drama—to ask only from 
them coherence of action and sentiment in the particular work in 
question, not the reflected image of the artist who created them. 
To seek for the man Verdi, as expressed in his work, is not onls 
a very difficult undertaking, but one that is vain and unprofitable. 
You will not easily find in his art any trace or reflection of either 
the external circumstances of his own personal vicissitudes, or any 
indications concerning the internal world of his passions, of his 
desires, of his despairs, of his hopes.’” The writer concludes with 
the astute observation that there is possibly one exception to this 
otherwise invariable rule in his vast output—La Traviata. He is 
also certainly right there—it is undoubtedly a very personal and 
subjective work, and one feels immediately the difference in this 
respect between it and all Verdi’s other works. It occupies a place 
apart. And I maintain, with all deference and sincere respects to 
my friend Ildebrando Pizzetti and those who may agree with him, 
that the difference between the subjective and the objective approach 
is alwavs unmistakably recognisable. Take Puccini, for example, 
One does not need to know anything about his life or thoughts or 
feelings in order to recognise, at once, that all his work is a re- 
flection of his own personality—once again with a single exception 
(in precise inversion to Verdi) namely, Gianni Schicchi, Puccini's 
one and only objective work. The complete and perfect example 
of the subjective musical dramatist is, of course, Bellini. With all 
his intense feeling for the dramatic situation, with all his passionate 
emotional intensity, he never gets outside himself and never realises 
in his art any personality other than his own. Whenever he tries 
to do so he fails abjectly. 

It is the objectivity of Verdi, I maintain, that constitutes the 
main psvchological affinity between him and Shakespeare to which 
I alluded at the outset—the broad, universal, human comprehension 
which enabled them both in their different but allied spheres, to 
create living personalities which are not reflections or facets of 
their creators’ personalities. Verdi is no more ‘‘ expressing him- 
self’ in Falstaff or in Iago than Shakespeare was. We know Iittle 
of the outward events of Shakespeare's life, and a great deal of 
Verdi's; but both are irrelevant to an understanding of their work, 
and the same applies to their intimate personal lives—they are alike, 


closed books, so far as their art is concerned (with, of course, once 
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again, the unique exception of Shakespeare’s Sonnets). But in 
general one can say that both Verdi and Shakespeare live in and 
through their dramatic human creations, and not by virtue of the 
expression of their respective personalities. It is for that reason that 
I maintain Verdi to be the supreme musical dramatist, as 
Shakespeare was the supreme poetic dramatist, of all recorded time. 

I said at the beginning of this essay that one of the greatest 
dangers in art criticism consists in the temptation to compare 
artists working in different mediums. Another, equally great, even 
more common and even more dangerous, because more legitimate, 
consists in the temptation to compare one great artist with another 
in the same medium in order to enhance the one or—much more 
often, unfortunately—to depreciate the other. If I venture to com- 
pare Verdi to other operatic masters it is, I repeat, with a sense 
of the dangers involved, but also because such comparisons need 
not necessarily be odious, but can sometimes be illuminatin;:. 

Wagner was an indisputably great musical dramatist, whatever 
we may feel about him as a musician pure and simple; but one never 
feels that his characters are real, living human beings—Tristan and 
Isolde, for example, are not individuals, but rather symbolical em- 
bodiments of abstractions: of Love, and Desire, and Fate, and 
Schopenhauer, and what not. The music lives but the protagonists 
do not, as living, recognisable persons. In this, no doubt, con- 
sists Wagner’s greatness. 

Mozart was an indisputably great musical dramatist. His 
creations are real and living, but they are not quite human. They 
are too exquisite, ethereal, rarefied, to be entirely of this world— 
they are too good for it, in fact. And in this consists their beauty, 
and Mozart’s greatness. 

The creations of Verdi, on the other hand, are real people of 
this world, whether you like them or not, and of the earth earthy. 
You can see them, touch them, even smell them, which may not 
always be pleasant—but in this consists Verdi's greatness. In the 
whole range of opera, in fact, I can think of no composer to 
compare in this respect with Verdi, with the sole exception of the 
unique masterpiece of Moussorgsky who, it is significant to observe, 
found in Pushkin the ideal collaborator that Verdi found in 
Shakespeare. These characters are real; if you prick them they 
bleed, as Coleridge (I think it was) said of Shakespeare—a _ piece 
of artificial hyperbole, no doubt, but one which embodies a valuable 
truth. It is equally true of Verdi. 

The amount of care and thought that Verdi gave to the delinea- 
tion of the dramatic protagonists in his works is the most striking 


feature of his correspondence. He lived with his characters, fram 
day to day, as if they were actual living persons whom he knew 
intimately. Take, for example, the following extract from a letter 


of protest written to the impresario of the San Carlo in Naples, 
ad propos of a revival of Macbeth in 1848, concerning the casting ot 
the role of Lady Macbeth. ‘‘ I am surprised that la Tadolini has 
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Maurel, the first Falstaff. 


By permission of the Museum of La Scala, Milan 








been chosen for, and has accepted, the part. She has tar too fine 


qualities. . . . She has a lovely and noble appearance ; | wish Lad) 
Macbeth to be ugly and evil. Tadolini sings to perfection; I do 


not wish Lady Macbeth to sing at all. Tadolini has a stupendous 
voice, clear, limpid and powerful; I wish my Lady Macbeth to 
have a voice that is harsh, choked, dark. The voice of Tadolini 
is angelic; that of Lady Macbeth should be diabolic.”’ 

And so with the characters of the two late, great masterpieces, 
Otello and Falstaff; he evidently spent more preliminary care and 
thought on visualising and re-creating their personalities than in 
the actual composition of the music itself. 


Certain critics have reproached Verdi for not having ** under- 
stood "’ Shakespeare, and for having created, in his Shakespearian 


operas, figures which differ in some respects from those of th 
originals. But what are the originals? Shakespeare was almvost 
congenitally unable to create characters without a model, a found- 
ation on which to build both plot and character. So was Verdi, and 
here again the resemblance, the affinity between the two, is strong] 
marked. They both equally needed an external stimulus, a kind ot 
spring-board, from which to leap into the sphere of their creative 
activity, and Verdi used Shakesneare just as Shakespeare used 
Plutarch, or Livy, or Froissart or any of the other sources from 
which he quarried the material he required for his purposes. To 
say that the Otello or Iago or Lady Macbeth or Falstaff of Verdi 
are different from Shakespeare’s conceptions may be true, but it is 
not a fault, rather is it a virtue—the composer re-creates thes: 
immortal figures and makes of them something new and different, 


but equally valid and convincing. I would even be prepared to 
maintain that the Verdian Iago is a more real, plausible, consistent 
and convincing character than the Shakespearian. And even if the 


Verdian Falstaff is not a reproduction, or a simulacrum, of th 
Shakespearian Falstaff, it must surely be conceded that he remains 
essentially English, just as the Shakespearian Iago ts a typicall 
Italian Renaissance figure. 

This leads us to the heart of the matter, which is that, just as 
Shakespeare is the supreme master of poetic drama, which is th 
medium in which above all others England is unrivalled in modern 
times, so Verdi is the unchallengeable master of music drama in 
which Italy is equally pre-eminent. And just as Shakespeare, in 
all his best and most mature work, and increasingly so with the 
years, insistently demands the aid of music in order to realise his 
dramatic conceptions, so Verdi tends, in his latest and greatest 
works, to aspire towards the condition of pure drama. They meet 
each other half-way, and the outcome is these two immortal master- 
pieces which are Otello and Falstaff, in which great drama and 
great music are one and indissoluble. 

There is even more to it than that. The fact that Shakespeare, 
greatest of all English poetic dramatists, and Verdi, greatest of all 
Italian musical dramatists, should thus come together, symbolises, 
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as nothing else could so well, the affinity in polarity which exists 
between English and Italian art of all periods. From Chaucer 
onwards, by way of the Elizabethans up to modern times with 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Landor, and Browning, most great English 
writers have been under the spell of Italian art and culture in one 
way or another. During the nineteenth century the current flowed 
reciprocally, and Italian musicians were deeply influenced by 
English poets and dramatists, and the greatest of all, the most of 
all, Giuseppe Verdi. 

In addition to this deep affinity between the two cultures, best 
symbolised by the association of Verdi and Shakespeare, there is 
also an interesting personal affinity which, so far as I know, has 
not been noticed before, and is of considerable significance. Verdi, 
we know, was a man of the people, a peasant, a son of the soil, 
the very salt of the Italian earth. Shakespeare, so far as we can 
ascertain from the scanty evidence, came from that sturdy yeoman 
stock which equally stood for all that was greatest in the England 
of his day. Verdi, we know from plentiful evidence, was a shrewd 
businessman, a hard bargainer who never allowed himself to be 
‘‘ pushed around *’ (as Henry James would say) by publishers, 
agents, impresarios, singers, or conductors (see the highly divert- 
ing correspondence with Ricordi, for example). In Shakespeare's 
case such direct evidence is unavailable, but the indirect evidence 
is enough, namely, that he made a sufficiently large fortune to be 
able to retire from active professional life in early middle age, to 
acquire a fine estate and to live the life of a prosperous country 
gentleman in Stratford-on-Avon, where he was born. Verdi did 
exactly the same, the only difference being that he lived much 
longer. But the same homing instinct was there—back to his 
native Busseto where he was born, there to become a wealthy land- 
owner. In both of them, Verdi and Shakespeare, we find the same 
call of the blood and the soil—back to their origins, to die where 
they were born. There is much significance in this, and food for 
infinite conjecture. It is surely no mere coincidence that these two 
supreme representatives of their respective arts and national cultures 


should be so akin in so many essential respects. 


Else Maver-Lismann is holding a series of lectures during the 
current season to prepare listeners for the new productions in the 
1950-51 repertory and for the works to be included in the various 
summer festivals. Full particulars may be obtained from 311, 
Howard House, Dolphin Square, London, S.W.1. 


The March number of Opera will be on sale on February 26, and 
will include articles on Marko Rothmiller by Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor, The Staging of Tosca by Denis Mahon, Albert Lortzing 
by John W. Klein, Menotti’s ‘ The Consul’ by Lincoln Kerstein, 


as well as the usual news and reviews. 
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Verdi in London 
compiled by Harold D. Rosenthal 


Verdi paid but three visits to London, the first in 1847 for the 
production of I] Masnadieri at Her Majesty’s, the second in 1862 as 
Italy’s chosen representative for the International Exhibition, for 
which he composed his Inne delle Nasioni, and the third in 1875, for 
the first English performances of the Requiem. The following 
extracts from the Press of the day and from Verdi's own letters give 
a clear picture of the point of view of the critics, the public and the 
composer himself. 

Verdi had been originally asked by Lumley, the manager of Her 
Majesty's, to write an opera for London in 1846, but illness prevented 
him from coming to England that year. In November, 1846, he 
wrote to Lumley saying that he was ready to write an opera for 
London, provided that he had the choice of singers, and that the 
cast included Jenny Lind. The work he composed for London was 
I Masnadieri—to a libretto by Maffei based on Schiller’s Die Rauber. 
On April 10 he wrote to his publisher, Francesco Lucca: ** I am very 
ylad Jenny Lind is going to London; though it seems to me she is 
yoing very late, and I should not like the season to be too far 
advanced when my opera goes on. Remember I will not put up 
with such a thing, nor am I disposed to tolerate the slightest slip-up. 
I have been pretty poorly treated in this whole business; and if the 
opera is not performed at the proper time and in the proper way, 
I tell you quite plainly that I shall not have it given.”’ 

Verdi arrived in London early in June to supervise the production 
of the new work; on June 4 he wrote to his father-in-law, Antonio 
Barezzi:— 

‘* Steam by land and by sea. The steam engine flew over the 
earth, and the steamboat flew over the sea. What chaos in London! 
What confusion! Paris is nothing in comparison. People shouting, 
the poor weeping, steam engines, steamboats flying along, men on 
horseback, in carriages, on foot, and everybody howling like the 
damned. My dear Mr. Antonio, you can’t imagine! . 

‘* Milan is nothing, Paris is something in comparison with London. 
But London is unique in the world. It’s enough to imagine almost 
two million inhabitants, and you can picture what an immense city 
it must be. To go from one end of the city to the other you have to 
pass three horse posts and change horses three times.’’ 

While a few days later, on June 9, in a letter to his librettist 
Maffei he writes :— 

‘* IT can say nothing about London, for yesterday was Sunday and 
1 haven't seen a soul. But this smoke, this coal smell plagues me; 
I feel as if 1 were on a steamer all the time. . . . like all the houses 
in London it (his apartment) is very clean.’’ 
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Towards the end of June, in a letter to Giuseppina Appiani, he 
writes :— 

‘* All hail to our sun, which I have always loved so much, but 
which now I worship, since I have been living in this fog and smoke, 
which chokes me and blinds my spirit. On the other hand, what a 
magnificent city! There are things which make you stand petrified— 
but the climate spoils all the beauties. 

‘‘ The theatres are crowded to overflowing, and the English tak« 
pleasure in performances which—and they pay so many lire! !—I 
stay home a lot, to write (or at least with the intention of writing). 
I go very little in society, very little to the theatre, to spare myselt 
annoyance.’’ 

On Monday, July 12, the first announcement of the production ot 
the new opera was made in ‘‘ The Times,”’ and it was spelt wrongly 
as I Masnidieri, but was corrected the following day! On July 22 
the announcement in the Press read as follows :— 

‘* The nobility, subscribers to the opera and the public are respect- 
fully informed that this evening (Thursday), July 22 (it being in- 
cluded in the subscription), will be produced an entirely new opera 
composed expressly for Her Majesty’s Theatre by Signor Verdi, 
entitled J Masnadieri (the libretto founded on the drama The Robbers, 
of Schiller) with new scenery, dresses and decorations. On this occa- 
sion Signor Verdi will have the honour to preside in the orchestra. 
Phe scenery by Charles Marshall. Amelia, Mlle. Jenny Lind; Carlo, 
Signor Gardino; Francesco, Signor Coletti; Moger, Signor Bouche ; 
\rminie, Signor Corelli; Rolla, Signor Dai Fierei; Massimiliano, 
Signor Lablache.”’ 

The Times "* of the same day announced that: ‘* Judging from 
the rehearsal the new opera will prove a highly effective and dramatic 
work. The libretto is constructed with great skill—the chief points 
of the wild and unwieldy drama have been selected, so that an out- 
line of the whole is preserved with a good distribution of sueh situa- 
tions as are peculiarly fitted for opera. The circumstance that a 
foreign composer of established continental reputation comes here 
expressly to write an opera for a London theatre is without precedent 
for many vears.”’ 

The following morning ** The Times ”’ critic wrote :— 

Last night the opera house was crowded to excess to witness the 
production of Signor Verdi's new opera, conducted by the composer. 
\lthough a Thursday, it was a subscription night and Her Majesty 
honoured the theatre with her presence. Verdi was nobly received 
on his entrance into the orchestra, and was called on the stage at 
the end of the first, third and fourth acts.’’ 

While the ‘‘Morning Post "’ wrote :— 

‘* The artists were at the conclusion of the performance called twic« 
before the curtain, and Signor Verdi was summoned forth amid the 
loud greetings of the audience. The orchestra was conducted by the 
composer, and the most hypercritical must have confessed that it was 
faultless—the slightest nuance was strictly observed, and the en- 
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semble was perfect. Never before have we heard choruses sung 
with such delicacy and aplomb.”’ 

I Masnadieri received three performances, and by the end of July 
Verdi had left London for Paris, from where, on July 30, in a letter 
to Emilia Morosini, he wrote :— 

‘* Although the London climate was horrible | took an extra- 
ordinary liking for the city. It isn’t a city, it’s a world. Its size, 
the richness and beauty of the streets, the cleanliness of the houses, 
all this is incomparable; vou stand amazed and feeling very small, 
when in the midst of all this splendour vou look over the Bank ot 


England and the Decks. Who can resist this people? . . . I do nox 
like many of the English customs, or rather they do not suit the 
Italians. . . . I Masnadieri didn’t make a furore, but was well 


received.”’ 

In 1862 Verdi was invited to represent Italy at the International 
Exhibition in London and was commissioned to write a work for the 
occasion, sharing this honour with Auber (France), Meverbeer (Ger- 
many) and Sterndale Bennett (England). Verdi's contribution was a 
cantata, the Inno delle Naszioni (the Hymn of the Nations), to a text 
by Boiko. The work was never performed at the Exhibition, som 
say owing to the intrigues of the conductor Costa, others because of 
the inclusion in it of the revolutionary Marseillaise. The excuse given 
for the non-inclusion of the work in the opening ceremony of the 
exhibition was its tardy arrival, an idea soon challenged by Verdi 
himself in the following letter that appeared in ** The Times *’ on 
\pril 24: 

Sir,—Just arrived in London, I hear that in one of vour articles 
of the 19th inst. it is stated that of the four composers who were to 
write each a piece of music for the opening of the International 
Exhibition, | am the only one who has not vet sent in mine. I beg 
to say this is not the fact. On the 5th inst. a gentleman appointed 
by me wrote to the secretary, Mr. Sandford, that my composition 
was in his hands completely finished and at the disposal of Het 


Majesty’s Commissioners. I have not composed a march as was 
first arranged, because Auber told me in Paris that he was com- 
posing one for the occasion. I composed instead a vocal solo with 
choruses, which Tamberlik offered himself to sing. I thought that 


this change would not have displeased the Roval Commissioners, but 
instead they intimate that twenty-five days (sufficient time to learn 
a new opera) were not enough to learn this small piece, and refuse 
to accept it. I wish to state this fact, not to give anv importance 
to a transaction in itself of no consequence, but only in order to 
rectify the mistake that I have not sent in mv composition. I shall 
be very much obliged if vou will make this public by inserting it in 
your most valuable paper. I am, Sir, yours trulv, G. VeErpt. 
43, Alpha Road, Regent's Park, April 23." 
‘* The Times *’ at the end of the month commented on this sorry 
state of affairs thus: 
Signor Verdi's Cantata, but why speak of that which after 
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Giuseppina Strepponit, Verdi's second wife. Bust by 
l‘incenso Gemito. 
By permission of the Museum of La Scala, Milan 


having been written in such good faith and with a feeling not less 
to 


honourable to its distinguished composer than complimentary 
ourselves, has been unceremoniously rejected! We should only be 
too happy to place on record how worthily Italy, ‘ the land of 
song,’ the cradle and nursery of music, had done her part in the 
great Festival. But that pleasing task has been denied us, not by 
Signor Verdi (to his credit), but by Her Majesty’s Commissioners.”’ 

The work was eventually performed on May 24 at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

On May 13, 1875, the following notice appeared in ‘‘The Times”’ 

The Reguiem composed by Signor Verdi in honour of his illus- 
trious compatriot and friend, the late Alessandro Manzoni, is to be 
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publicly performed on Saturday afternoon. Last night, in the Royal 
Albert Hall, a full rehearsal was held, the conductor being Signor 
Verdi himself. With what genuine English heartiness he was 
received may be imagined . . . and an admirable conductor he 
showed himself.”’ 

The ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ writing of the first performance, said: 
‘* The band obeyed the beat of the conductor, the illustrious com- 
poser himself, with a loyalty that must have made great demands 
upon their attention, as his beat was by no means mechanical or 
even regular. Still, in the face of all peculiarities, the performance 
was the most perfect it is possible to imagine or desire.’’ 

Another critic wrote: ‘‘ As the new work progressed and its great 
originality became apparent, musical excitement increased and 
finally culminated in such an ovation as no other composer has ever 
received in this country or could have been offered before.”’ 

And finally the announcement of the last appearance in this coun- 
try of Verdi: 

‘* In consequence of the great success of the Requiem, Signor 
Verdi has been induced to give two more performances on Saturday 
afternoons, May 22 and 29, and in order that everyone may have 
an opportunity of hearing this great work, the prices will be fixed 
as follows: Stalls 10s. 6d., Arena Stalls 6s., Gallery 3s, Admission 
Is. The solos will be sung by Mme. Stolz, Mme. Waldman, Sgr. 
Masini and Sgr. Medini. Organist, Dr. Stainer. Full orchestra 
of 150, conductor Signor Verdi.”’ 


The Verdi Celebrations, 1951 


The 1950-51 opera season is naturally emphasising the Verdi anni- 


versary, and we intend during the course of the vear to publish 


reports and news of the various ceremonies and performances that 
will take place not only in Italy but throughout the world. 

The idea of commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of Verdi's 
death on such a universal scale was suggested by ‘Dr. Antonio 
Ghiringhelli, the Sovrintendente of La Scala, and Avy. Arturo 
Greppi, the Mavor of Milan. An international committee has been 
formed, at the head of which is His Excellency Luigi Einaudi, 
President of the Italian Republic ; members of this committee includ 
the composers Alfano, Bloch, Britten, Charpentier, Hindemith, 
Honegger, Pizzetti, Prokofiev, Sibelius and Stravinsky; the con- 
ductors de Sabata, Guarnieri, Gui, Serafin; the singers dalla Rizza, 
dal Monte, Galeffi, Gigli, Melis, Pertile, Ruffo and Stignani: the 
heads of the world’s leading opera houses, including Covent Garden, 
and representatives of various broadcasting organisations. 

The committee’s international opera competition has alreadv been 
mentioned in our columns, and news of its other activities are 
published in its official monthly bulletin, ‘‘ Verdiana.’’ 
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‘The last hours of Verdi.’’ Sketches by Hohenstein, 
January, 1901. 


By permission of the Museum of La Scala, Milan 








January 27, in Milan. 

9.00 a.m. Service at the ** Duomo.” 

10.00 a.m. Procession forms at the Piazza del Duomo and pro- 
ceeds to the Casa del Riposo (the famous Home of Rest for 
old musicians, founded by Verdi), arriving there at 

11.00 a.m., when the Minister of Education gives the Commemor- 
ative Oration. 

4.00 p.m. Opening of the special Verdi exhibition at La Scala 

9.00 p.m. Performance of the Requiem Mass at La Scala, under 


de Sabata. 


January 27, elsewhere. 
TEATRO DELL "OpERA, Rome: Un Ballo in Maschera, Don Carlos, 
Teatro San Carlo, Naples, Il Trovatore. 
Teatro La Fenice, Venice, Rigoletto. 
Teatro Grande, Brescia, La Forsa del Destino. 
Featro Comunale, Bologna, Requiem. 
Covent Garden, London, Rigcletto. 


Sadler's Wells, London, Don Carlos. 


VERDI OPERAS DUE FOR PERFORMANCE DURING THE SEASON IN ITALY 

La Scata, Miran: Otello, Oberto Conte di San Bonifacio (Verdi's 
first opera), La Traviata, Luisa Miller, Un Ballo in Maschera, Aida, 
and Falstaff. 

TEATRO Dect ‘OperA, RomME: Un Ballo in Maschera, Don Carlos, 
La Forza del Destino, Ernani, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Otello. 

TEATRO SAN CARLO, NAPLES: Don Carlos, Il Trovatore, La Tra- 
viata, Giovanna d’Arco. 

Peatro La Fenice, Venice: Ernani, Aida, Rigolett 

TEATRO COMUNALE, FLORENCE: Falstaff, La Traviata, Un Ballo 
in Maschera. 

TEATRO Massimo, PALERMO: Simon Boccanegra, La Traviata, Un 
Ballo mn Vasche ra. 


THE Iractian Rapio plans a comprehensive series of broadcasts 


consisting of performances of the following works: Oberto Conte 
di San Bonifacio, Un Giorno di Regno, Nabucco, I Lombardi, 


Ernani, I Due Foscari, Giovanna d’Arco, Attila, | Masnadieri, La 
Battaglia dit Legnano, Luisa Miller, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, La 
Traviata, I Vespri Siciliant, Simone Boccanegra, Un Ballo in 
Vaschera, La Forza del Destino, Aroldo, Macbeth, Don Carlos, 
lida, Otello, Falstaff, Requiem, and talks on all aspects of Verdi's 
life and work. 
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Gramophone Records 


GERMAN. 

Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail (complete recording, with Wilma 
Lipp, Emmy Loose, Walther Ludwig, Peter Klein, Endre Koréh, 
Heinz Woester, Vienna State Opera Chorus, Vienna Philharmonic: 
Krips: 6 sides L/P: LXT.2536-8), Die Entfiihrung: Martern aller 
\rten & Welche Wonne, welche Lust (Pagliughi & EIAR; la Rosa 
Parodi: Italian: R30028), Le Nosse di Figaro: Non piu andrai & 
Aprite un po’ quegli occhi (Gobbi & Philharmonia: Robertson 
DA1946), Cosi fan Tutte: Sento, oh Dio & Di scrivermi ogni giorno 
Jurinac, Thebom, Lewis, Kunz, Borriello & Royal Philharmonic: 
Busch: DB21117), Die Zauberfléte: Overture (Roval Philharmonic 
Beecham: DB21023), Der Freischiits: Schweig, schweig! & Vespri 


Siciiani: O tu Palermo (Weber & Vienna Philharmonic: Pro- 
haska & Ackermann: LX1310), Tannhduser: Dich teure Halle & 
Lohengrin: Einsam in triiben Tagen (de los Angeles & Phil- 
harmonia: Fistoulari: DB21095), Tristan und Isolde: O sink’ 


hernieder (Flagstad, Shacklock, Svanholm, Philharmonia: Béhm: 
I)B21112-4). 
\t last a recording of a complete opera is available in this country 


on L/P. That in itself is an event, all the more so since Decca has 
chosen Mozart’s Entfiihrung, which was never available complete 
on commercial records before. The choice of Krips as conductor 
has produced excellent results, and his delicate but manly approach 
to the music seems to me exactly right. The orchestra plays beauti- 
fully, but here the first of the two main faults of this set makes itself 
felt: the recording is not up to Decca’s best L/P standard—the 


recent Petrouchka for instance—and the continual undercurrent of 
ndeterminate hoarseness is a distinct drawback. Worse than this 
s the placing of the microphone, which seems arranged to take 

clinical record of the movements of the singers’ uvula rather than 
of their musical projection of the work. Listen to Koréh’s voice in 
Ha, wie will ich triumphieren and in the final ‘* vaudeville ’’ to see 
how infinitely more realistic he sounds when he moves away from the 
microphone at the end of each. Which brings me to a second objec- 
tion to the set: the singing for the most part is simply not good 
enough for a definitive recording of this music. Only Lipp as Con- 
stanze comes within reach of distinction—that in itself is consider- 
able praise in this inordinately difficult role—but even she is no more 
than adequate in Traurigkeit, the great test of the emotional range 
of a Constanze. Ludwig’s monotonous, raw-sounding voice and 
ordinary phrasing are less than adequate for Belmonte, Loose finds 
a good deal of difficulty in some of Blondchen’s high phrases, and 
Peter Klein, admirable artist though he is, cannot sing Pedrillo 
with sufficient fluency for a recording. Worst of all in this set is 
Endre Koréh, who was Osmin at Glyndebourne last vear. The 
bottom of his voice sounds admirably firm, but he sings all high 
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passages in a curious, unsupported mezsa voce which I found 
thoroughly unpleasant to listen to. Only at the end of the recording 
does he sing out and at a reasonable distance from the microphone, 
and the result suggests he should have done so long before. 

But, when all is said and done, this is a considerable achievement : 
most important of all, at long last this wonderful score is available 
to the gramophone. There are three cuts: the tenor’s aria Ich baue 
ganz auf deine Starke is omitted, and Wenn der Freude (No. 15) 
transferred to replace it at the beginning of Act III: and cuts art 
made in both Traurigkeit and Welch’ ein Geschick. 

The only thing to be said in favour of Pagliughi’s record is that 
the excerpts are otherwise available only in this complete set. Do 
not on any account buy it before hearing it. Gobbi sings the two 
Figaro arias with punch and vitality and style, and this is one of the 
best records he has yet made for the gramophone. Aprite un po 
quegli ochi is particularly recommended, and otherwise available 
only in the complete Glyndebourne set. A dise of high merit is the 
new recording of Cosi ensembles with last season’s Glyndebourne 
cast. In every way this is better than the version in the pre-wat 
set (sides 6 and 8). Jurinac’s silky tone sounds particularly lovely, 
and she is musically far more impressive than Souez in the set. 
The rest of the cast is adequate, though the women are distinctly 
better than the men. Beecham’s new record of the Magic Flute 
overture is less well played than was his version in the complet 
recording, with the Berlin Philharmonic. However, there is more 
vitality in this performance, and the conductor avoids the undu 
lengthening of the semi-quaver in the opening bars which was an 
unattractive feature of the older disc. 

It is hard to imagine Caspar’s vigorous finale to the first act ot 
Freischiits better sung than by Weber here. All the more surprising 
is it that he sounds so tentative and insecure in the big Verdi aria, 
which has been more authoritatively recorded by Siepi (R30007). 
However the record is worth having for the Freischiits side. Victoria 
de los Angeles’s lovely, poised singing of the two well-known Wagnet 
arias has the advantages of good orchestral support, and a clear 
recording: highly recommended. Béhm’s new six-sided recording 
of the Tristan love-duet covers only the same ground as the four- 
sided Busch version, apart from restoring the cut which was made 


in the earlier set. To my way of thinking, neither of these perform- 
ances is satisfactory. Busch had a musical and dramatic Isolde 


with a fine voice, a light-weight Tristan, and very poor recording. 
Béhm’s Isolde has a noble voice but little urgency in her singing, 
his hard-voiced Tristan attacks almost every phrase from below, 


and his recording is reasonably good. Remains the conductor's 
side of the affair. Boéhm’s sluggish tempi rob the music of shape 


and contrast, and the singers sometimes find themselves singing 
notes and not phrases at this speed. Busch allows the music to 
shape itself, and in spite of the bad recording I would choose to 
listen to this version for pleasure. i 





Great Britain N ews 


On February 4 George Gorst of the SADLER’S WELLS chorus will 
celebrate his seventieth birthday and fiftieth year as an opera 
singer; it was in 1901 that he signed his first contract with the 
Moody-Manners Opera Company, and during his fifty years on 
the operatic stage either as principal bass, small-part artist or 
chorister, he has sung with many companies including the Quin- 
lan Company, the Carl Rosa, Covent Garden (1931-39) and Sadler’s 
Wells (1943-51). He will celebrate both his anniversaries by retir- 
ing from the opera stage. OPERA wishes him a long and happy 
retirement. 

On December 14 the DAvis-REYNOLDS SCHOOL OF SINGING gave a 
performance of Kurt Weill’s American opera, Down in the Valley. 
This work has enjoyed zn enormous success in America and is to 
be recommended to our music schools and colleges. 


America 

Curt Weiler sends the following report from NEW yorK :— 

The opening of the METROPOLITAN season ushered in a new era 
under the management of Rudolf Bing. Bing eschewed the sure- 
fire success of Aida and similar warhorses and put on Verdi’s 
virtually unknown Don Carlos; this he followed up with the Flieg- 
ende Hollinder, Wagner’s least popular opera. Both productions 


Delia Rigal and Cesare Siepi in ‘ Don Carlos’ at the Metropolitan 
Photo Sedge Leblang 











were highly successful; settings 
and stage direction were on i 
level rarely attained in recent 
vears. Five new singers mac 
their debuts in important parts, 
Rigal as Elisabetta, Barbieri as 
Eboli, Siepi as Philip, Hotter as 
the Dutchman and Sven Nilssor 
as Daland; all without exceptio: 
are highly welcome additions to 


the roster. 


Bing’s initial triumphs hav 
had many repeat performances, 
alternate casts adding new  in- 
terest without diminishing the 
original brilliance of the pro- 
ductions thus in Don Carlos 


Hotter as the Dutchman. we have also heard  Steber, 
Thebom, Tucker, Silveri, Hines 
Photo Metropolitan Opera Assn. . ae : 
, ’ P and Hotter, and in The Dutcli- 
man Schdffler and Harshaw, 





whose graduation from mezzo-soprano to a Wagnerian dramatic 
soprano has earned her the name of ** the voung Flagstad.’’ Equal 
outstanding was Vinay’s first Metropolitan Tristan with Traubel 
Thebom, Schéffler and Nilsson. The new manager has _ prove 
himself a man of artistic integrity, discriminating taste and 
exceptional administrative ability. We can look forward to exciting 
operatic events. 


France 


The first French performance of Berg’s JVosseck was given at 
the THEATRE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES early in November under the 
auspices of the RADIO-DIFFUSION FRANCAISE. The performance, a con- 
cert one, was under the direction of Jascha Horenstein and_ thi 
part of Wozzeck was sung by Lucien Lovano. Others in the cast 
included Georges Jouatte, Joseph Peyron, Lucienne Marée and 
Irma Colassi. 

The OPERA-COMIQUE re-opened its doors, after being entirely re- 
decorated, on November 15 with a Ravel Festival; the programme 
consisted of L’Heure Espagnole, L.’ Enfant et les Sortiléges and the 
ballet La Valse. 

Thomas’s Hamlet was recently revived at BORDEAUX with Roger 
Barsac in the title part and Janine Micheau as Ophélie. The mar- 
SEILLE OPERA recently gave performances of Walkiire and Siegfried, 
sung in German by Helena Braun, Doris Doree, Margarete Klose, 
Julia Moor, Max Lorenz, Ferdinand Frantz, Ludwig Weber, Erich 
Zimmerman and Wilhelm Felden. George Sebastian conducted 
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Germany 
Following the STADTISCHE OPER’S Rosenkavalier produc- 


at the STAATSOPER. Patrick 


BERLIN. 
tion, the same work was _ revived 
Lynch writes as follows:— 

The staatsorer’s Rosenkavalier has been resuscitated with some 
notable changes in the cast; Tiana Lemnitz is now the outstanding, 
hauntingly lovely Marschallin, Elfriede Troetschel the fresh and 
silvery Sophie, and Anneliese Miller the Oktavian. After seven 
years’ retirement, Michael Bohnen returned to the stage as Ochs. 

In another issue of OPERA I mentioned Bohnen’s twelve years 
at the Metropolitan and two years’ post-war activity as Intendant 
of the Stadtische Oper. As a singer he excelled in a vast variety 
of roles from buffo bass to character and dramatic baritone. His 
voice was a clear, dark dramatic baritone in basic timbre, with 
apparently unlimited range and reserves of power. But its most 
remarkable quality was the exactness of its expressive power 
throughout the entire masculine intellectual and emotional range. 
This he matched with acting of the Chaliapin order. 

First this season we had his Scarpia. On his entry the scene 
was held up for three minutes by applause. He was_ visibly 
affected, which might have been the cause of some shallow tone in 
the Te Deum, and for his chopping long cantilene into short lengths 
in the second act. But the characterisation of his acting was 
the literary expressiveness of every phrase of penetrating 


uncanny ; 
seemed tired; not however in voice, for 


exactitude. As Ochs he 
he unpacked immense reserves in Acts II and III and sustained 


he 
the exacting role completely; but there was an absence of glamour 
or personality that resourceful 
stagecraft did not cover. We dis- 
covered later that he was unwell. 
Berlin) awaits his Sachs in 
December with affectionate scep- 
ticism. 

Recent new productions at 
DUSSELDORF have included Jana- 
cek’s Jenufa with Erna Dietrich 
in the title role and Tesche- 
macher, Selin, Reuland, Riedner 
and Schéneweiss in other parts; 
the conductor was Hollreiser and 
the producer Wolf Vélker. The 
latter was also the producer for 
Il Matrimonio Segreto which 
was conducted by Hans Gierster. 
The cast included Ilse Hollweg 
as Carolina. 

Bohnen as Scarpia. 
Photo Herbert Scheer 














Rinaldo di Capua’s ‘ La Zingara ’ at Siena Photo Grassi 


Italy 


Cynthia Jolly has sent the following report on the 1950 sETTIMANA 
MUSICALE SENESE :— 

““ Will this Cimarosa be conducting to-night when the theatre’s 
opened ?’’ asked the Sienese hairdresser who had shown the 
liveliest interest in the activities of the Accademia Chigiana, and 
was a veritable dictionary of 19th century opera. 

Alas, her remark was far from the truth. For the spirit of 
Cimarosa had lamentably little to do with the performance of his 
Tre Amanti, an elaborate intermezzo for five voices, first performed 
in 1777. The failure was symptomatic of an attitude all too common 
in Italy, but it was unfortunate that it should have chosen to appear 
on this particular occasion—the reopening after twenty-three years 
of the ancient TEATRO DEI RINNOVATI, the municipal theatre of Siena, 
which through Count Chigi’s beneficent infiuence should now begin 
to play an important part in Italian operatic enterprise. The Artis- 
tic Direction of the Settimana are to be congratulated on a 
courageous if not wholly successful beginning in this direction. 
They chose unknown intermessi of the Neapolitan school in com- 
missioned transcriptions. 

The Italian public will crowd to see the comic operas of Rossini 
and Donizetti, but will not show any interest in the slighter pieces 
by which they and Mozart were inspired. The same is largely true 
of Italian performers, both vocal and instrumental, who are un- 
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surpassable in Don Pasquale or Il Barbiere, but who with immense 
difnculty are persuaded to treat the earlier works as the spontaneous 
and ironic expression of an age which knew how to enjoy itself. 

The grossly under-rehearsed production of the Cimarosa by 
Giuseppe Marchioro was typical of this attitude. An indefinable air 
of discomfort pervaded it from start to finish and the recitatives, 
losing brevity and brilliance, degenerated into laborious monologues. 
art of the trouble lay in the way the work was cut. As performed, 
it was a full-length opera-buffa, but both music and libretto would 
have justified its reduction to the scale of a true intermezzo, as the 
first act is disproportionately long and musically less robust. The 
rather tenuous plot concerns one Violante, who subjects her lovers 
to tests of fidelity. The luminous, spirited score is well-distributed 
between ensembles, arias and recitatives, but there is insufficient 
contrast of mood and tempo to carry it at its present length. It 
was a pity that instead of turning his attention to making the work 
more compact, Mortari chose to truncate the arias which showed 
up the lack of cohesion of the performance. Inadequate production 
forced each character to work out his own part as he felt best with 
little reference to the others, let alone to the music. 

But fortunately there are still some producers in Italy who can 
react directly to the charm of these Neapolitan period-pieces—the 
other two intermezsi were beautifully staged and handled by Ines 
Alfani-Tellini working with members of her opera class at the 
Accademia Chigiana. She achieved her careful synchronisation of 
gestures and music in spite of realizations by Signor Frazzi which 
gave the conductor Manno Wolf-Ferrari too many opportunities for 
overlaid emphasis, and militated against her sublety and lightness 
of touch. Orlandini’s Il Giocatore is very patchy; Rinaldo 
di Capua’s La Zmgara, however, is a gay, well-proportioned and 
varied work, well worth performance in England. By admirable con- 
trol of detail and emphasis on teamwork, Madame Tellini kept its 
rollicking pace without letting it degenerate into pantomime. The 
movements were generally dance-inspired, and even the swirl of 
the gipsy’s skirt took its cue from the score. The sets and costumes 
were designed by Franco Zeffirelli, a young man both tasteful 
and inventive. 

The gulf that separated the productions of Marchioro and Tellini 
is an instance of a significant state of affairs. In Italy, appreciation 
of the miniature forms of opera is being menaced not only by the 
ignorance of the public but also the careless, almost patronising, 
attitude of producers and performers. Italians find it hard to realise 
that the foreign opera-goer chiefly reveres them for their superb 
handling of comic opera and recitativo parlato. Imagine his dis- 
appointment when he finds that the smaller forms are neglected 
and misunderstood except in enlightened places such as_ the 
Accademia Chigiana or Naples Conservatorium, where one or two 
producers believe that a fine tradition of performance and production 
of intermesso should season the whole operatic feast. We have, 
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Maria Callas as Elvira in ‘ I Puritant.’ 








therefore, good reason to be gratetul to Madame Tellini and the 
group of musicians behind the Settimana Musicale Senese for taking 
them seriously enough to choose them for their opening of this 
historic little theatre. 

CATANIA. The annual autumn season at the TEATRO BELLINI offered 
pertormances of Carmen (Maria Radev), Don Pasquale (Noni, 
Valletti, de Taranto, Poli), Adriana Lecouvreur (Canigla, Pini, Fila- 
curidi, Poli), La Traviata (Rizzieri), Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, and Zelia, a posthumous work by Neglia. The con- 
ductors for the season were Berrettoni and Patané. 

rhe recent season at the CARLO FELICE, GENOA, opened with a per- 
formance of Lohengrin under Capuana with the new _ Italian 

heldentenor ’’ Gino Penno in the title part, Rosanna Carteri as 
Elsa, Elena Nicolai as Ortrud, Taddei as Telramund and Neri as 
Heinrich. This was followed by Il Barbiere di Seviglia, with 
Simionato, Ticozzi, Moraro, Taddei, Cassinelli and de Taranto: 
Tieri was the conductor; Norma with Pedrini, Stignani, Picchi and 
Neri, conductor Capuana; Faust with Guerrini, Ticozzi, Vernetti, 
Christof! and Protti, conductor Capuana. A great success was 
scored by Gianna Pederzini as Baba in the Italian premiere of 
Menotti’s The Medium which seems to have been very well received 
by the public; the conductor was Sanzogno and the composer was 
called before the curtain several times; Ghedini’s Pulce d’oro com- 
pleted the evening’s programme. 

ROME. T. de Beneducci sends the following report on the recent 
season of Intimate Opera at the ELISEO THEATRE, given by the 
ASSOCIAZIONE ANFIPARNASO and under the auspices of RADIO 
ITALIANA: —The season opened with a revival of Rossini’s I] Turco 
in Italia which if not up to the standard of Rossini’s other buffo 
operas is nevertheless typical of its composer, and therefore highly 
enjovable light entertainment. The opera, which was first performed 
at La Seala in 1814, was censored in London on grounds of 
immorality, but was nevertheless performed throughout Europe 
with great success and even received performances in Edinburgh. 

In a way the present production failed in that though it can. be 
loosely termed ‘‘ intimate opera "’ it is still more suited to a large 
stage and in this respect the ELISEO THEATRE was truly inadequate. 
The solo voices were splendid, but it required Maria Callas’s 
superb musical flair to keep the others together in the concerted 
numbers which abound in the usual Rossini fashion. The chorus 
who were members of the Rome Radio did not appear happy in 
their new surroundings and their efforts were rather scrappy. The 
conductor, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, showed sympathetic leaning to- 
wards the composer. 

On the stage, Mariano Stabile was as magnificent as ever as the 
poet responsible for the whole ‘‘ mix up ’’ for the purpose of 
inspiration; Maria Callas was the surprise of the evening in that she 
sang a soprano leggiera role with the utmost ease in what one 
imagines was the stvle adopted by sopranos at the time this work 
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was composed, making it extremely difficult to believe that she can 
be the perfect interpreter of both Turandot and Isolde. In Act | 
she astounded everyone in the theatre by emitting a_ perfectly 
pitched high and soft E flat at the end of an extremely attractive 
and vocally difficult aria. Sesto Bruscantini, a fine buffo bass-bari- 
tone, showed himself to be a born comedian as the visiting Turk 
who falls in love with Italy and just can’t resist its women; 
Francesco Calabrese was excellent as the doddering old husband; 
Cesare Valletti is a ready made Rossini buffo tenor and sang a most 
beautiful and unjustly forgotten aria in the second act in which he 
rose to a top D flat in a soft sensuous voice with uncanny precision 
The season further included performances of Orazio Vecchi's 
L’Anfiparnaso; the first performances of three one act works es- 
pecially commissioned by the Italian Radio, Orfeo Vedova by 
Alberto Savinio, Morte dell’Aria by Goffredo Petrassi and I] Tenore 
Sconfitto by Vincenzo Tommassini. These works were meant to be 
the modern contribution to the aim of this Society, which is to 
resurrect old works of merit and give birth to new musical ideas: 
they failed so lamentably, because they had nothing new to offer 
which had not been done a hundred times better before, that they 
proved cCisastrous to the Box Office and may have put an end to 
the Society’s commer.dable ambitions to hold an annual season. 


Mino Maccario’s design for ‘ Il Turco in Italia’ at the 


Teat ro Eliseo, Rome 
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Finally there was the first performance of Dallapiccola’s ‘‘ sacred 
’ Job, which received but one performance, for the last 
three days of the season were cancelled owing to the great financial 
loss that had been sustained. The Dallapiccola work was sung by 
Magda Laszlo, Miriam Piraazini, Scipione Colombo, Calabrese, 
Borriello and Renzi: Previtali was the conductor. 

TEATRO DELL’OPERA. The new Sovrintendente, Consigliere Parisi, 
hopes that the Rome Opera will recover some of its lost artistic 
prestige ; other than the Verdi works listed elsewhere in this num- 
ber, the current season, which began on December 9 with a _per- 
formance of Pizzetti’s Vanna Lupa conducted by the composer, 
includes performances of Cosi fan Tutte, Fair at Sorotchinski, 
Sonnambula, Mathis der Maler (sung by the Stuttgart Opera), 
Bohéme, Fidelio (in German under Klemperer), L’Arlesiana, Orfeo, 
La Favorita, Tannhduser (in German under Knappertsbush), Billy 
Budd (Ghedini), Ecuba, La Fiamma, L’Assedio di Corinto and Manon. 

The season at the TEATRO GIUSEPPE VERDI, TRIESTE, which opened 
as reported elsewhere in this number with Verdi’s Ernani, also 
includes in its repertory Die Walkiire, Meistersinger, Francesca da 
Rimini, Cenerentola, Figaro, Boris, Tosca and Campiello. Other 
than the Verdi operas, listed elsewhere, the season at LA FENICE, 
VENICE includes performances of Lohengrin, La Wally, The Medium, 
Giannt Schicchi, Le Presiose Ridicole, Dannazione di Faust and 
Cosi fan Tutte. 


Opera Diary 


1HE PADDINGTON MUSIC SOCIETY. 
rhe Corn King (Easdale), November 21. 

It is rather a sad reflection on our musical life that Brian Easdale 
had to wait from 1935 until 1950 before seeing his first opera pro- 
duced; it’s a sadder one that when the eventual production did take 
place, it had to be undertaken by an amateur society, and because 
of this the composer had to rescore his work for percussion, two 
trumpets and two pianofortes. In these circumstances one got but 
a faint idea of what the full score would really sound like; parts of 
it did suggest Stravinsky and indeed seemed quite impressive. In 
any case the large hall, the static chorus, and the rather embarrass- 
ing appearance of the ‘‘ laughing man ”’ in the closing scene of the 
opera, all mitigated against giving one a true impression of the 
work. a. Dy Ri 


spectacle ’ 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Der Rosenkavalier (December 6). 

Kleiber’s debut at Covent Garden was something we had_ all 
looked forward to with considerable anticipation: nobody can have 
been disappointed with it when it came. The orchestra plaved with 
an almost unsuspected delicacy and refinement of tone, and I do‘bt 
whether I have ever heard better string playing by an English 
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orchestra since before the war. In addition, the internal balance 
and the relationship of orchestra and singers were nothing short ot 
perfection. The singers themselves seemed to feel a new confidence, 
or at any rate their efforts had the freedom and ease of expression 
which one observes in the best continental artists but too seldom 
over here. Sylvia Fisher is on the way to becoming a first-rate 
Marschallin, and she fulfilled most of the vocal promise noted at her 
first assumption of the role last year, and also acted with a new 
found authority and graciousness. In effect, of course, this means 
she is beginning to reveal her full possibilities at long last, but it 
is hard to escape the implication that Kleiber gave her the confidence 
to do so. Uta Graf made her debut at Covent Garden and was a 
most satisfactory Sophie, with her neat singing, silvery voice, and 
stage prettiness. I have heard Shacklock sing Oktavian better than 
this, but it remains one of her most successful performances. 
Glynne (Ochs) had improved since last year, since when he has had 
the advantage of working with Fritz Krenn in Austria and Kleiber 
nearer home, but I cannot see much prospect of his characterisation 
of this role maturing into anything comparable with, say, his Lavatte 
in The Olympians. 

But when all is said and done, the main things were Kleiber’s 
debut, the effect it had on the music and the possible effect it may 
have in the future on music and repertory alike. When he was told 
that General Wolfe was mad, George III is supposed to have 
retorted: ‘‘ Then I wish he would bite some of my other Generals. 
Nobody pretends Kleiber is afflicted as was General Wolfe, but if 
Mr. David Webster is addicted to exhortatory quotation he may 
well be tempted to make use of this one. Who is there anyway who 
would not rather be bitten by genius than caressed by mediocrity? 4. 
The Marriage of Figaro (December 8). 

This was another of those performances when a, lot went wrong 
on the stage and where there was nothing particularly distinguished 
during the evening to lift it out of the ‘* routine "’; coming so soon 
after Kleiber’s wonderful Rosenkavalier performance, it was some- 
thing of an anticlimax. Emmy Loose, whose Sophie last season had 
been so impressive, was the new Susanna, but she was suffering from 
a heavy cold and so it would be unfair to criticize her vocal efforts ; 
dramatically however she was too much the Viennese soubrette, and | 
will never forgive a Susanna who appears in a 1950 hair-do, wearing 
nylons and silver sling-back evening shoes, with red finger nails into 
the bargain! Adele Leigh’s Cherubino has not lived up to its initial 
promise: the voice seems to have slipped back into the throat, and 
she appears to have developed the habit of emphasising only the first 
note of each musical phrase (she thus ruined Non so pit). Jess 
Walters had trouble with his recitatives, and in any case is an 
unhappy choice for the Count. The production went to pieces at 
several points—there was no off-stage noise in the second act when 
Susanna was hiding in the closet; and Cherubino was still visible 
on the balcony when the noise of his breaking the cucumber frame 
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was heard. As I said of the Magic Flute performance earlier this 
season, there is no excuse for this kind of thing: it just does not 
happen in first-rate continental opera houses. H. D. R. 
Manon (December 9). 

Apart from a new Manon, and the restoration of the duet 
between her and the Comte des Grieux in Act III, this per- 
formance had the same ingredients as the one reviewed last 
season: but in contrast to last May, it became more and more 
spirited as it went on, and the last two acts were suffused with the 
exalted quality of its heroine’s performance. ‘* Apart from a new 
Manon "’ is a meagre way of describing Victoria de los Angeles. 
This great singer rose to the heights of each of the celebrated vocal 
moments of the score, and in both her Adieyw and Gavotte one was 
just as conscious of the undercurrent of tragedy and of sincerity as 
of the superb vocalism. I can see that the truly French Manon is 
more flipperty-gibbet of manner and of voice, but I think Massenet’s 
conception of the character can carry something rather more serious 
and rather more sympathetic, and I am sure Massenet’s music 
benefits from exquisite phrasing and ant-acid singing of this kind. 
People told me that Victoria de los Angeles was no actress, and I 
grant that she is not vet experienced in this branch of opera, but if 
her flutter of the evelids at des Grieux’s ‘‘ Yes, my name shall be- 
come your own "’ was not acting, then my conception of this art 
differs from other people’s. As an example of how to combine the 
utmost of vocal and dramatic expression and still maintain dignity 
and a sense of fitness, her N’est-ce plus ma main ? has been un- 
equalled at Covent Garden this season. 

Midgley sang des Grieux extraordinarily well and with a more 
robust quality than sometimes, so that the result was far better 
than when I heard him in the 
role last season. It is a joy to 
hear him in this form. H. 
Lohengrin (December 16). 

I had known since I first heard 
de los Angeles that she is a 
great singer, but I had not be- 
fore been convinced that she is 
already, pace ‘‘The Times’’ and 
other organs of the Press, poten- 
tially a great actress as_ well. 
In the first act of this opera, 
both the choice of rapturous 
but not in the least artificial 
facial expression and the 


Victoria’ de los Angeles as 
Manon. 






















enviable technique which held it fresh and full of meaning for so 
long were the assets of someone with a quite uncommonly developed 
sense of drama and the stage. Her singing was as nearly perfect 
as singing can be, and in the love-duet she overshadowed her 
vocally rather flat-footed Lohengrin to an almost embarrassing 
extent. The only other member of the cast new from last year was 
the Ortrud, Rosina Raisbeck, whose pinched, shrill singing and im- 
mature acting were well below the standards of the rest of the 
performance. li. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB. 
Les Troyens (Berlioz), December 2. 
The O.U.O.C. celebrated the 2 
with a production of Berlioz’s Les Troyens, whose melancholy posi- 


Ist anniversary of its foundation 


tion in the operatic history books is perhaps unparalleled amongst 
works with a comparable reputation. Only the second part, Les 
Troyens a Carthage, was produced in Berlioz’s lifetime, when it ran 
for 21 performances at the Théatre Lyrique, Paris, between Novem- 
ber + and December 20, 1863. It was then withdrawn as something 
of a failure, much to Berlioz’s relief, since, as he says in his 
memoirs, the performance was anything but satisfactory. La Prise 
de Troie, the first part, was not given until 1890, 21 years after the 
composer’s death, when Felix Mottl performed both sections on 
succesSive nights at Carlsruhe. The only stage performance in 
England previous to these in Oxford was in 1935, at Glasgow. 

At Oxferd, both parts of the 
work were performed on a single 
evening, but in so cut a version 
that only about two-thirds of 
what Berlioz had written was 
left. Most of the cuts were 
those which had been made with 
the composer’s knowledge but 
against his wishes for the 1863 
performances, but the songs of 
lopas and Hylas were retained, 
and several other and more im- 
portant passages omitted. It is 
hard to see how the work can be 
performed without substantial 
cuts, but at Oxford these_some- 
times seemed to be made _ for 
what, artistically, are secondary 
reasons—difficulty of perform- 
ance for instance—and_ with- 












Arda Mandikian as Dido, John 
Kentish us Aeneas in ‘ Les 
Trovens.’ Photo FE. A. Grant 













































out sufficient regard for the shape of the work as a 
whole and the relationship of one section to another. To 
take only one example, out of its first 68 pages of piano score contain- 
ing the opening chorus, Cassandra’s aria and her duet with Chorébe, 
no less than 33 pages—the entire duet—were cut. To dehumanise 
Cassandra in this way and show her only as the prophetess of woe 
and never as a living and understanding human being is to falsify 
Berlioz’s conception of the dominating figure of the first half of his 
epic, of whom he cried: ‘‘ Ah, my noble Cassandra, my _ heroic 
virgin, | must needs resign myself to never hearing thee! ’’ With 
the duet gone, such minor episodes as the pantomime of Andromache 
and her son were given a false prominence, and Cassandra receded 
correspondingly until she was in danger, particularly as treated by the 
Oxford producer, of becoming a bogey woman rather than a tragic 
figure. I am not trying to pick holes in the enterprise of the Club, 
which deserves nothing but praise, only to explain by example why 
some members of the audience may have come away with a false idea 
of Berlioz’s ability to shape his material. 

These things aside, this performance revealed many of the won- 
derful moments of this score in something like their full beauty. 
Above all, one was always conscious of Berlioz’s unique combining 
of the romantic with a classical purity of intention and structure. 
If the figure of Cassandra receded because of the cuts made in her 
music and also, one must admit, because of the disappointing sing- 
ing and playing of the role, Dido stood out in her full nobility in 
a performance that would have done credit to any opera house in 
the world. This is an epic and Dido is introduced to us in a scene 
of complete calm, with no hint of the depths of tragedy which are 


at Oxford: Cassandra summons the Trojan women 
Photo E. A. Grant 


Les Troyens 
to kill themselves. 








to come. From the beginning of her meltingly beautiful music in 
the quintet Tout conspire a vaincre mes remords, which is built up, 
like a Verdi ensemble, on the individual reactions to the now 
apparent love of Dido for Aeneas, she increases in stature throug 
the love-duet until her great lament in the last scene is reached. 
The slow crescendo of interest, admirably suited in pace to an epic, 
is no less remarkable than the beauty of the music which contri- 
butes to it. 

On these occasions the performers deserve the thanks of the 
audience, not their criticism, but it would be wrong not to make 
a special mention of the remarkable Dido of Arda Mandikian, a 
Greek soprano whose first operatic role outside her national reper- 
tory this is. Her command of style and of a most beautiful voice 
was guite unusual and I hope that this will be by no means her 
only role on the English stage. John Kentish was a musical 
\eneas, and his voice encompassed the technical difficulties of the 
role nearly as securely as his stvle did those on the musical side. 
\part from the two principals, mention must be made of David 
Galliver (Hvlas) and Thomas Hemsley (Hector’s Ghost) who were 
outstanding for voice and singing alike. The orchestra enjoved not 
only the conducting and guidance of Professor Westrup, but also 
the invaluable support of a contingent of plavers from Morris 
Motors Band as well. H. 
SADLER'S WELLS. 

The Barber of Seville (December 7). 

\fter what I had read, I went to Tyrone Guthrie’s new production 
of the Barber expecting the worst. But in point of fact this was o 
Salome. Gone was the table twiddling and most of the business 
round the flagpole which I had been led to expect, and we were left 
with only a half-hearted example of one of those ‘* away-from-the- 
music ** attempts at being different, which are such a common and 


depressing feature of opera-going in England. It was disappointing 
that Guthrie should have allowed the colourless little sets and ana- 
chronistic costumes, and that the second act should have been played 
on a roof garden and not in a room of Bartolo’s house as directed; 
that, with all his talent, he should still look outside the music for the 
basis of his ingenuity; above all, that so little ingenuity, even mis- 
placed ingenuity, was apparent during the evening. However, if 


the production was tiresome, it was not calculated to arouse much 
passion, unless this can be done for vou by such facetiousness as an 
exaggerated salute when soldiering is mentioned (Almaviva-Figaro 
duet, Act I), a laundry basket trundling across the stage when 
Rosina tells Bartolo she has been making out a laundry list, and 
Basilio twice having his chair removed from under him by one 
soldier and being caught in the nick of time by another (Act II 


finale). 


Denis Dowling as Figaro, Gerald Davies as Almaviva, Marjorie 
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Shires as Rosina, at Sadler's Wells. Photo Angus McBean 
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There was little in the musical side of the performance to com- 
pensate for the dreariness of settings and production. James 
Robertson kept it all going quite well, but all the singers would 
have benefited at one time or another from some firm advice on 
questions of style, and the orchestral playing had none of the pre- 
cision noticed in The School ‘for Fathers. Shires did some neat 
coloratura singing, but hers was not a performance to compare with 
her Violetta. Dowling was a Figaro of some promise, but he con- 
spicuously lacked vocal style in a role which has been particularly 
associated with this quality in the past. Matters is one of the few 
thoroughly well routined opera singers we have in this country, 
and his performances are always consistent within themselves: his 
Bartolo was no exception. Gerald Davies's trill in Almaviva’s first 
aria promised something quite out of the ordinary, and some of his 
fioriture were executed with real precision. But otherwise his voice 
often sounded pinched and toneless, and it seemed as though he had 
not completely sung this role into his voice. Hervey Alan made 
much of the comic possibilities of Basilio, but I long to hear him 
sing “* straight "’ again, with a smooth line and no exaggeration or 
forcing of the tone, even if it were to mean less in the way ol 
characterisation. H. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Queen of Spades (Tchaikovsky), December 21 

Whatever else one may say about it, at least Pique Dame has a 
story admirably suited to the operatic medium, at any rate when 
transformed into its present shape by Tchaikovsky's brother. Some 
discussion of the librettist’s alterations to Pushkin’s story will be 
found in the April (1950) number of Opera, and I will not attempt 


to go over them again here. However, certain lines of thought are 
suggested by this performance. The Queen of Spades, though a 


thoroughly good choice for revival, is unquestionably a lesser opera 
than Eugen Onegin, which we must see on the London stage before 
long. It is fairly obvious that Tchaikovsky never really tackled the 
basic problems of opera and particularly those of shape and design. 
| am quite sure that the performance cannot be blamed because the 
piece seemed disjointed, nor that what is predominantly Ivrical music 
should so often have failed for want of a lyrical climax. It is not 
that one demands a succession of love duets and top notes, but that 
somehow or other the composer must provide a focal point or a 
climax for his music when it is written in this lyrical style; Tchai- 
kovsky by no means always does this. Where the performance was 
to blame was in, for instance, Zadek’s failure to do justice to Lisa’s 
aria in the Neva scene, and in Edgar Evans’s inadequate delivers 
of the music of the barrack scene. In addition, I thought that the 
production could have contributed more towards the continuity of 
the whole thing. One is assured that such’ is the case in Russia, 
where the opera has retained its very considerable popularity. 
Mechanical groupings in the first scene, monotonously _ flitting 
dancers in the ball-room, a candelabrum for the tenor at his meeting 
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Above: The entrance of the Countess. Evans, Rothmiiller, Coates 
and Zadek in Act I of ‘ Pique Dame.’ 


Below: Walters and Zadek in the Ballroom scene. 
Photos Rogei Wood 








Above: Finale of Act II. Photos Roger Wood 
Opposite: Edgar Evans as Herman and Hilde Zadek as Lisa. 


with the soprano, and a soprano suicide that looked like someone 
hurrying into a tube station, were unhelpful elements in this produc- 
tion, but there were also some excellently contrived moments, -notably 
the beautiful lighting of the ballroom scene. Highly successful 
were Oliver Messel’s sets, which occasionally were a little exagger- 
ated (e.g. the painted dancers in the ballroom eavesdropping on 
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Lisa’s assignation with Herman) but which more often (as in the 
double perspective of the marvellous ballroom set or the grandiose 
bedroom of the Countess) supported the music in admirable fashion. 
About the brilliant gambling scene, with its orange table set at an 
acute angle as centrepiece, I am less certain; it may have been a 
fault of realisation not of design that it took up too much of the 
Stage, but it was partly responsible for the rush of gamblers across 
the front of the stage which spoiled the effect of Herman’s suicide. 
Kleiber again showed himself a conductor of the very highest 
order, and an opera conductor at that. Not only was the orchestral 
playing astonishingly good, and the balance clear and exactly 
gauged, but the singers, as in Rosenkavalier, sounded freer and less 
inhibited than is their custom. Edgar Evans had by far his biggest 
first night assignment. He sang nicely and filled the role well con- 
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sidering its difficulties, but he made Tchaikovsky's Byronism more 
halfhearted than it really is. This is a role for a really experienced 
singer, with as much weight and authority behind his acting as 
behind his voice. Zadek was a disappointing Lisa, and the voice 
sounded uneven and insufficiently firm in the lower register. Roth- 
miller (Tomsky) made a sympathetic and positive figure of Her- 
man’s rather shadowy friend, and he sang the first act aria with 
considerable dash, even contriving at its end to lend conviction to the 
important Three Cards! phrase which is most unmemorably set by 
the composer. Jess Walters (Yeletsky) sang well as Lisa’s unfor- 
tunate fiancé, and Monica Sinclair (Pauline) was so good that one 
regretted the omission of the Pastorale in the ballroom scene. 

But the outstanding individual performance was that of Edith 
Coates as the Countess, a piece of restrained vet forceful acting that 
was something of a tour-de-force. The role is not musically a long 
one, but the half-murmured, half-sung Grétry song in the bedroom 
scene was beautifully done, and before her death her frenzied move- 
ments, as she went from side to side of her great chair like some 
obscenely bleached and shrivelled animal blinded by unaccustomed 
light, were memorable in their horror. This is in any case Tchai- 


kovskv’s best scene from the point of view of construction, and it 


was here that Covent Garden’s performance, which was on a high 
level throughout, reached its peak. Only the dreadfully stilted 
translation stood out. Why was Sumner Austin’s not used? — H. 
Opposite: Death of the Countess. t II, Scene.2. 


Below: The gambling Scene, Act Ill, Scene ca Photos Roger Wood 
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volume) are now in stock, price 7 6d. plus | - postage and packing. The copies are 
very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume 
lies flac at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a 


separate Index to provide for Volume 2°No. |, published in December last, and twelve 


copies to be published during 1951. 


Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
hold the largest stock of fibre-played records in the country 
@ CLASSICAL and OPERATIC only 


Special sections for Collectors’ Items—Deletions—Automatic Couplings 
and odd Parts of Complete works, at moderate prices for sale or exchange. 


@ NO LISTS—CALLERS ONLY Private Collections purchased. 
Full stocks of all new records kept. Every possible accessory. 


121-3 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007. Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30p.m. | o'clock Thurs. 4 p.m. Sats. 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING 


MARIA SANTI 
(Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 


Full Training for OPERA, CONCERT, ORATORIO, RADIO, ENSEMBLE SINGING 
Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan. 


DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, LONDON, W.1. 
Enquiries : 44 Westbere Road, London, N.W.2. 


Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


(Manager—C. S. TAYLOR) 





Sunday Evening, Feb. 18th 


at 7 


LYNFORD-JOEL 


ANNOUNCE 


SARA MENKES 


“An exceptional singer 


An outstanding artist” 
R.C., Daily Telegraph, Dec. 19 1950 


VERDI COMMEMORATION 
CONCERT 


London National Orchestra 


WALTER GOEHR 





TICKETS 2/6 to 12/6 


From ROYAL ALBERT HALL (KEN. 8212), CHAPPELLS, 50 NEW BOND 
STREET, W.1 (MAY. 7600) and all Agents. 


PRESENTED BY CLASSICAL CONCERT SOCIETY 


Published by the proprietors, Ballet Publications Ltd, ag@ printed by Hutchings & Crowsley, 


117, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 








